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Amongst  the  peculiar  clrcomllances  which  charafterife 
the  French  Revolution,  is  the  great  abhorrence  with  which 
it  has  been  beheld  by  the  European  Monarchs,  and  thealmoft 
univerfal  difpofition  which  has  appeared  arnongfl;  them  to  fup- 
prefs  it;  an  inveftigation  whence  this  difpofition  originates 
may  not  be  altogether  ufelefs.  Revo'utions  in  nations  are  noi 
very  rare  occurences ;  the  King  of  Great  Britain  has  loft  the  far 
greater  part  of  his  dominions,  by  a  recent  revolt,  without  exciting 
any  great  concern  among  his  fellowr  monai'chs  ^  or  any  very 
powerful  coriibination  of  them  in  his  fupport.  A  renuncia¬ 
tion  and  abhorrence  of  monarchy  could  not,  one  would  have 
thought,  liave  excited  this  alarm.  Amtrica^  Holland^  Switzerland^ 
and  even  England  formerly,  renounced  the  authority  of  their 
fovereigns,  and  formed  republics :  yet  neighbouring  monarchs, 
fought  their  alliance,  and  abetted  their  revolt.  The  recent  cruel-' 
ties  in  France  can  hardly  be  the  realcaufe  of^ie  rancour  which 
has  appeared  again  ft  their  antecendent  revolution,  as-Mr.  Burke*s 
clamour  was  raifed  againft  it  at  a  time  when  all  his  art  was  re- 
qififite  to  drefs  out  a  tale  of  woe:  when  farlefs  blood  had  been 
filed,  than  in  any  revolt  of  equal  difficulty,  and  importance: 
when  inftead  of  dethroning  their  monarch,  they  had  left  him  fo 
confiderable  a  lhare  of  power,  as  to  enable  him  to  endanger  the 
new  government ;  and  beftowed  on  him  a  civil  lift  to  the  utmoft 
of  his  defires,  and  far  beyond  what  our  King  enjoys.  Had  the 
French  King  appeared  cordially  difpofed  to  fupport  the  new 
order  of  things;  and  had  the  foVerelgns  of  Europe,  manifefted 
the  fame  difpofnion;  there  is  no  ground  to  fuppofe,  the  recent 
events  would  have  taken  place.  All  thcfe  events,  and  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  King  and  Qiisen  of  France  are  the  effefts,  and  not 
the  caufe,  of  the  royal  affociation  againft  the  French  Nation  ; 
and  may  far  more  juftly  be  attributed  to  Mr.  Burke  than  to  the 
people  of  France.  .  They  were  naturally  led  to  look  to  us,  rather 
as  allies,  than  as  enemies ;  they  conlidered  us  as  the  nation  in 
Europe;whoregovernmentapproximatcd  thencareft  to  that  which 
they  had  recently  eftablifhed:  and  when  they  faw  the  continent 
of  Europe  arming  againft  them,  they  threw  themfelves  on  our 
juftice,  and  offered  us  the  office  of  mediator:  when  this  was 
declined,  when  Mr.  Burke  was  allowed  to  ftigmatize  them  with 
impunity;  when  the  French  Princes  were  inciting  all  Europe 
againft  them  ;  whenalmoff  every  King  in  Europe  appeared  dif- 
pofed  to  attack  them,  and  their  King  was  employing  the  im- 
menfe  revenue  they  had  granted  him,  in  fupporting  thefe  mea- 
fures ;  we  cannot  much  wonder  at  the  rage  of  the  French  popu¬ 
lace,  or  its  cohfequences;  nor  will  any  man  believe  it  to  be  the 
real  reafon,  of  any  meafures  wliich  may  be  adopted  againft  them. 
Indeed  whatever  may  be  the  cataftrophe,  of  the  Royal  Family  of 
France  ;  or  whatever  may  have  been  its  origin  ;  it  can  hardly  be 
deemed  a  fufficient  caufe,  for  deluging  Europe  in  blood. 
Tranfitions  from  the  throne  to  an  untimely  grave,  occur  in  almoft 
every  page  of  hiftory ;  they  enforce  the  arguments  of  the  mor- 
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allft,  embellifli  the  works  ot  the  poets,  and  form  the  principal 
pathos  of  our  drama.  In  the  fpace  ol  about  half  a  century  the 
blood  of  four  Queens,  as  beautiful  and  accomplifhed  as  the 
Queen  of  France,  ftreamed  on  an  Englifh  fcaffold;  and  altho’  it 
was  an  age  of  chivalry,  not  a  fword  (farted  from  its  fcabbard  to 
avenge  them.  Eveii  fovereigns  themfelves  do  not  in  general 
feem  to  pofTefs  very  fympathetic  feelings  ;  they  rarely  concern 
themfelves  in  the  fate  of  thofe  fellow  monarchs  with  whom 
their  own  interefls  are  not  interwoven.  The  prefent  age  has 
feen  a  King  precipitated  from  his  Throne  to  a  Prifon,  and  from 
thence  to  his  Tomb ;  not  by  injured  fubjedfs,  but  by  her  whom 
he  had  raifed  to  empire  ;  and  who  now  fways  the  bloody  feepter, 
without  having  excited  any  exclamations  of  horror,  which  teem 
all  to  have  been  referved  for  the  prefent  occafion. 

If  a  regard  for  the  French  Monarch  be  nor  the  real  motive 
for  this  confederacy,  far  lefs  can  we  fuppofe  it  to  be  a  concern 
for  the  people  of  that  nation  ;  tho’  Mr.  Burke  and  his  aflbeiates 
are  extremely  pathetic  in' lamenting  the  mifery  which  they  have 
brought  upon  themfelves.  It  is  certainly  a  fomewhat  remark¬ 
able  circumftance  that  thirty  millions  of  people,  fhould  fo 
univerfally,  and  fo  pertinacioully,  perfift  in  being  miferable; 
and  that  it  fhould  require  fuch  very  extraordinary  means  to 
compel  them  to  be  happy.  But  were  this  mifery  real,  it  might 
rather  be  furmifed,  they  would  have  been  left  undifturbed^  to  be 
as  miferable  as  they  pleafed,  as  a  terrible  example,  to  deter  fur¬ 
rounding  nations,  from  rebelling  againff  their  fovereigns. 

Is  it  then  the  peculiar  principles  on  which  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  is  founded, which  have  rendered  them  dangerous  to  furround¬ 
ing  nations,  w’hofe  peace  and  fafety  call  for  their  extirpation? 
Thefe  principles  do  not  feem  to  be  very  hoftileto  human  happi- 
nefs.  To  renounce  foreign  conqueft  and  aggrelTive  war: 
To  confine  themfelves  to  the  arts  of  peace,  content  with 
cultivating  the  foil,  and  improving  the  natural  advantages  heaven 
has  alloted  them  :  To  improve  the  human  fpecies  by  national 
education,  thus  attaching  man  to  fociety  by  enabling  him  to 
partake  of  its  benefits,  and  apportioning  human  happinefs  as 
equally  as  poffible  amongft  human  kind.  Thefe,  if  errors,  do 
not  feem  to  be  of  a  very  atrocious  nature,  and  fhould  they  fail 
of  being  realifed,  it  ought  rather  to  excite  our  forrow  and 
commiferation,'  than  our  contempt,  our  indignation,  or  our 
vengeance. 

Butltis  faid,  that  in  the  fcemingexcellenceof  thefe  prii^iples, 
confifts  their  danger;  that  by  thefe  reveries  of  literary  enthufiafts, 
mankind  are  induced  to  abandon  a  prefent  and  practicable  flatc 
of  happinefs,  in  purfuitof  a  vifionary  fyftem  which  never  can  be 
realized.  If  fo,  it  became  more  peculiarly  neceffary  that  the 
French  Government  fhould  have  been  left  undifturbed  ;  that-its 
impracticability,  and  inutility,  might  have  beenjclearly  manifefted. 
The  Ruffian  peafant,  and  the  German  boor,  might  have  been 
more  content,  under  their  prefent  defpotifm,had  it  appeared  that 
the  principles  of  the  French  revolution,  naturally  led  to  a  ftate 
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of  anarchy,  or  a  ftate  of  defpotifm,  more  oppreffive  than  their 
own  ;  whereas  the  anarchy  and  diforders  of  France,  may  now 
be  afe  ibed  to  the  obllru<Slion  it  has  met  with,  and  difturbance  it 
has  received  trom  foreign  powers.  Its  advocates  may  now 
fairly  contend — ^Had  the  French  Government  been  left  to  its- 
natural  courfe,  it  would  have  produced  a  ftate  of  human  happi- 
nefs,  fuperior  to  what  the  world  ever  beheld.  The  defpots 
knew  it,  they  knew  the  contrail  it  w'ould  form  to  the  mifery 
they  fpread  around  them.  They  refolved  topreVent  its  maturity  ; 
they  combined  to  ftrangle  it  in  its  birth.  They  attempted  it, 
blit  in  vain. — And  tho’  defeated,  and  defeated  in  a  manner  that 
inufl  dellroy  every  hope  of  effe£ling  Its  overthrow,  yet  they 
threaten  renewed  hoflilities,  and  keep  them  in  perpetual 
alarm;  in  hope  their  deluded  fubje6ls  may  believe,  that  the 
miferies  and  calamaties  France  indnres  from  their  machinatiorts, 
are  the  confequences  of  the  government  they  have  adopted. 

Much  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that  in  this  country,  there  are 
many,  who,  fraught  with  national  pride,  call  a  jaundiced  eye 
around,  and  fay,  If  the  nations  of  Europe  enjoy  the  fweets  of 
liberty;  and  their  commerce  ceafesto  bp  expofed  to  arbitrary 
laws  aclminiHered  by  venal  judges  ; — if  their  land,  no  longer  lies 
uncultivated,  that  their  nobles  may  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  the 
chace  ;  if  mvriads  of  clergy,  fpread  not  over  the  countries,  and 
draw  away  their  wealth  from  the  channels  of  induftry. — If 
arbitrary  and  rapacious  exa£lion'?,  no  longer  rob  the  artifan  and 
the  peafant  of  the  fruit  of  their  induftry  ;  or  violence  force  them 
from  their  families,  to  fill  up  the  ravages  of  death,  in  the 
armies  of  contending  defpots :  then  thofe  nations,  poftefled  of 
fuperior  natural  advantages  to  ourfelves,  will  rear  their  heads 
around  us.  No  longer  (hall  we  retain  our  proud  pre-eminence ; 
or  hold  the  equilibrium  of  empire.  Confined  to  the  natural 
advantages  our  Iflarid  poftefles ;  we  dial  1  ceafe  to  carry  on  half 
the  commerce  of  Eulope.  No  more  will  the  Britilb  name 
carry  terror  through  the  world,  or  its  terrors  refpund  from  pole 
to  pole.  But  let  Inch  recolle£l,--**ihat  if  patroitifm  be  a  virtue, 
it  cannot  be  founded  on  fuch  malignant  propenfities.  It  will 
not  lead  us  to  wilh  human  happinefs  to  be  circumfcribcd  by 
Albion’s  Cliffs:  or  that  the  genius  of  Liberty  Ihould  call  her 
mantle  only  o’er  our  Ifle.  What  let  us  afk,  can  be  more 
nnjuftifiable,  than  to  difturb  or  overthrow  a  government^ 
merely  becaufe  it  will  be  productive  ot  happinefs. 

But  admitting  the  overthrow  of  the  old  Government  in 
France,  may  by  increafingits  trade,  agriculture,  and  manufac¬ 
tures,  beat  Tome  diftant  period,  prejudicial  to  pur  awn  :  admitting 
alfo,  that  on  this  malignant  principle  we  did  not  fcruple  to  aCl: 
yet  on  the  mere  impolicy  of  it  we  may  fafely  reft  the  queftion ; 
even  under  any  circumftances,  which  can  poflibly  take  place. 

To  re-eftablifti  the  old  Government,  we  may  now  certainly' 
reckon  amongft  the  impoflibilities.  Had  that  been  in  con¬ 
templation,  we  fhould  have  attempted  it'  earlier:  when  the 
Auftrian  and  P^ufftaa  armies  were  in  fuU  ftrepgthi  undiminiftie^. 
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by  ficfcnefs,  and  flaughter ;  and  undifmayed  by  defeat :  when 
their  exchequers,  were  not  exhaufted,  and  when  tliey  would  not 
have  relied  folely  on  us  for  their  fupply.  Even  then,  no  man 
can  imagine  that  our  weight  thrown  into  the  fcale  would  have 
turned  the  ballance ;  our  importance  as  a  military  power  is 
certainly  not  great,  and  where  the  combined  armies  ol  Aultiia 
and  PrulTia  have  met  with  fo  lhameful  a  repulfe,  ours  would 
hardly  have  made  much  imptellior,.  We  might,  to  be  fure,have 
fent  a  few  regiments  to  be  cut  off  at  Si,  CaSt  to  be  llaiightere 
in  the  fields  of  FonJemy,  or  to  fign  a  capitulation  at  Chjtr- 
Sevm  ;  and  we  may  now  replenith  the  exhaufted  coffers  ot  the 
German  Princes,  to  enable  them  to  obftruft  the  progrels  ot 
leptiblicanifm  in  Germany ;  for  to  overthrow  it  in  France  they 
can  have  now  no  hope,  But  may  it  not  be  afked.what  intereftcan 
we  have  in  this  ?  what  concern  have  we  whether  republicanilm 
exift  on  the  eaft,  of  the  weft  of  ihe  Rhine,  whether  it  be  buunded 
by  the  Alps,  or  the  Pyrennees  ?  If  the  change  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  France  will  be  advantageous  to  its  trade  and  manuiatN 

tures,  and  thereby  become  injurious  to  ours,  it  is  an  evd  we  mult 
prepare  to  meet,  it  cannot  be  prevented,  France  and  tlanders 
are  now  eftablilhed  republics,  and  there,  if  any  were,  we  mult 
expeft  to  fee  rifing  and  llourilhing  mantifaclories :  But  from 
Germany,  remote  indeed  mull  be  any  fuch  danger ;  to  improv_e 
her  uncultivated  ground  will  afford  employment  for  an  increa  - 
ing  population,  and  long  prevent  her  engaging  in  extenlive 
jnanttfaiEluies  to  our  prejudice  , and  in  the  mean  time  they  will 
betaken  of  us, in  an  incrcafiiig  proportion.  Germany  is  even 
now  the  bell  market  we  have  for  our  manufadiires,  will  Ihe 
become  a  worfe,  when  rich,  populous,  free,  and  happy?  when 
the  extenfive  German  forefts  now  referved  for  their  Princes  to 
range  over  in  purfuit  of  the  wild  boar,  lhall  be  converted  into 
cultivated  villages,  full  of  inhabitants,  enjoying  the  comlorts, 
perhaps  the  luperfluities  of  life,  lhall  wc  not  find  an  additional 
vent  for  our  manufaaures  ?  If  there  be  an  event  to  be  wilhed 
for  by  us.  of  more  peculiar  importance  than  any  other,  it  is  that 
Germany  'be  freey  and  in  connection  wkh  it  that  the  Scheld  t  be 
opened.  The  Britilh  veihels  will  then  unload  our  manufactures 
on  the  quays  of  ^ntwerp^  from  vv hence  they  will  be  conveye  * 
by  the  FlemiQi  canals,  by  the  Rhine,  and  in  a  thoufand  ramifica¬ 
tions,  to  the  interior  parts  of  Europe.  If  there  be  a  nation  to 
whom  the  opening  the  port  of  Antwerp  mult  be  highly  adv^ta- 
geous,  it  is  England  ^  it  there  he  a  nation  to  whom  (except  Ho - 
landjit  will  be  injurious,  it  is  France ;  they  are  giving  loFlanders 
a  port  far  fuperior  to  any  one  they  themfeives  polfefs  in  t^l  e 
channel :  yet  even  to  Flanders  is  it  unimportant,  in  comparifon 
of  us;  for  of  EngUlh  manufadures  chiefly,  Antwerp  will  become 

the  depot. 

France,  in  opening  the  part  of  Antwerp,  cannot  have  any 
national  advantage  in  view.  She  may  be  aduated  by -the  pure 
motive  of  benefiting  a  neighbouring  republic,  but  it  may  ratiicr 
be  furmilcd,  that  the  views  are  political. 


It  IS  remarkable,  nofwitliftanding  the  countenance  Mr.  Burle 
has  received,  in  vomiting  forth  liisabtife  of  the  French  Nation 
which  certainly  mull  have  excited  amongft  them  no  little  refcnt’ 
ment  apnft  our  Com,  yet  have  they,  with  the  moll  guarded 
circumfpeaion.  avoided  every  thing  which  could  inte^rS  or 
neceffitate  us  as  a  nation,  to  interfere  in  the  war.  Tho’  in 
full  force  on  the  borders  of  the  defencelefs  Dutch,  they  have 

avnM  to  Rurernondc,  that  they^might 

avoid  jnftinging  on  their  territories.  Even  Flander^  they 

avowedly  hold  only  till  peace  lhall  be  rellorcd,  and  thee  leave 
the  nav'galion  to  the  Scheldt,  to  be  then  determined  by  the 
Aullrians  and  Dutch,  in  the  mean  time  navigating  it  merely  for 
accefs  to  a  fonrels  are  in  poffelTion  of,  fo  that  the  fecurity  and 
advantage  of  Holland  is  not  indifpute,  ^ 

That  this  caution  did  not  proceed  from  fear  is  evident  as  well 
from  thei  conlideration  of  fhe  trivial  hurt  we  can  ^  h^m 
as  from  the  extreme  indifference,  with  which  they  ^^6 
roiffider  our  threatened  interference.  That  Mr.  pline  fhould 
wilh  to  precipitate^ the  two  nations  into  a  war,  is  very  natural 
No  meafure  can  be  fo  conducive  to  advance  ^a 

maritime  power.  Her  forells  would  then  cover  theTc^arand 
carry  on  the  commerce  of  the  Belligerent  powers;  whilUer 
pr  vateers,  under  a  French  flag,  might  enrfch  themfelves  by 
p  ndering  our  cotnmerce.  But  however  anxious  he  may  be  for 

compelled  into  this  war,  or  that  Ihe  Ihould  not  commence  it,  on 
any  national  ground.  His  writings  evidence  his  objeft  to  be,  to 
foment  difeord  between  the  government  and  the  people  of  this 
'o  make  them  hollile  to  each  other;  and  no  wav  can 
this  be  fo  effeaually  produced,  as  by  the  nation  being  precipLted 

into  a  war,  and  muph  more  into  a  war  on  falfe  principles  and 
Without  any  national  objeft  in  view,  '  •  P  * 

.hinTtll'"®?"  '’ft  to’thefe  views  of  Mr.  Pain^, 

than  the  prefent  Hate  of  this  nation.  A  high  fatisfaftion  in  the 

government,  und  confidence  m  ns  adminillration,  tiniverfally 
prevail ;  of  thofe,  who  with  the  moll  microfeopic 

eyes,  explore  its  defeas ;  yet  perfpaded  of  the  general  good  it 
produces,  are  amongft  the  ttioft  anxious  to  give  it  their  fupport : 
they  look  to  gradual  melioration  and  dread  any  great  and 
violent  chang^  more  than  the  continuance  of  the  fyltem  they 
difapprovc.  To  deftroy  their  univerfal  confidence,  this  general 
good  opinion,  nothing  can  be  fo  conducive  as  the  war  in  con¬ 
templation.  Wars,  vvhen  commenced,  even  on  popular  ground, 
and  originating  in  the  public  voice,  have  ufually  a  different 
termination  ideal  benefits  are  in  general  held  out,  but  they 
always  van ilh  when  the  real  and  certain  evils  of  war  come  to 
be  experienced !  But  in  this  war.  not  only  every  refleaing 
man  will  know  Its  impolicy,  and  abfurdity;  but  what  is  of 
much  tnore  importance,  no  objeft  can  poffibly  be  held 
out  to  deceive  the  ignorant  multitude.  No  ftory  of  the  danger 
pt  our  poor  colonilts  from  incroachment.  No  panic  td  be 
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raifed  of  the  danger  of  our  commerce,  from  Spanijh  guarda 
cojlas.  No  men  without  ears  to  be  brought  to  the  Bar  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons.  We  fhall  hardly  be  treated  with  a  fight 
of  SpaniOi  Dollars,  dragged  through  the  flreets  of  London, 
When  our  funds  are  funk,  our  commerce  loaded  with  an  heavy 
infurance,  ^nd  the  millions  to  be  raifed,  call  for  additional  taxes; 
we  (hall  fcarcely  have  the  pleafure  of  being  told  of  America 
being  conquered  in  Germany.  The^events  of  this  war  will 
hardly  .occafion  an  illumination.  In  this  cafeconqueft  and  defeat 
will  be  pretty  fimilar.  The  people  will  hardly  be  very  anxious, 
for  an  extraordinary  Gazette  informing  them,  that  we  have 
effedually  fucceeded,  in  preventing  the  Britifh  manufadures 
going  up  the  Scheldt.  That  we  have  amply  fecured  the  trade 
of  Amfferdam,  by  obliging  all  the  nations  of  Europe  to  guarantee 
to  Holland,  the  right  of  firing  on  and  finking  any  Englifh  veflel 
that  lhall  dare  to  carry  the  manufadures.gof  Sheffield,  of  Birming- 
ham,  and  Manchefier,  to  the  market  of  Antwerp.  It  may  be 
doubted,  whether  an  Englifh  mob  will  much  relilh  being  inform¬ 
ed,  that  we  have  fucceeded  in  refloring  the  antient  French 
monarchy  to  its  former  luftre,  and  that  the  National  Convention 
have  been  fent  to  a  new  Bajiile,  which  had  been  ereded  on 
purpofe  to  receive  them  :  nay,  Ihould  we  even  be  (old,  that  the 
Britifh  Arms  had  turned  the  fcale,  and  determined  the  war  in 
favor  of  the  allied  monarchs :  that  they  had  determined  no  longer 
to  quarrel  about  the  boundaries  of  their  territories,  but,  from  a 
fenfe  of  common  danger,  had  afibciated  together  againft  their 
fubjeds,  as  their  common  enemy  :  I  know  not  but  fome  inquif- 
itive  perfons  amongft  us  might  be  apt  to  enquire  the  names  of 
the  allied  Kings:  and  probably  might  be  foolifh  enough  to 
imagine,  that  if  .ever  we  fbould  have  an  enterprifing  monarch 
on  the  throne,  our  liberties  might  be  in  rather  more  danger, 
from  the  nations  of  Europe  being  governed  by  defpoiic 
monarchs,  who  had  effectually  fubjugated  their  fubjefts,  and  had 
large  Handing  armies  at  their  abfolute  difpofal,  than  if  thefe 
nation?  were  all  democratic  republics.-— And  it  is  not  undeferv- 
ing  notice,  that  fhould  the  French  Revolution  be  fuppreffed, 
the  European  Monarchs  will  have  learnt  a  lefibn  from  it  they 
will  not  foon  forget:  Mr.  Burke  jultly  obferves  that  Kings 
will  be  detered  from  granting  their  fubjeds  any  degree  of  liberty, 
they  will  from  policy  be  cruel.  Should  the  continental  monarchs 
fucceed  in  fuppreffing  the  French  Revolution,  they  w^ill  hardly 
make  Mr.  Burke  a  lyipg  prophet.  Tyrants  are  cruel  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  fears. 

The  mad  and  boundlefs  ambition  of  the  court  of  France  has 
been  founded  in  our  ears  for  above  a  century  :  it  has  been  repre- 
fented  as  endangering  the  peace  and  liberties  of  mankind;  to  it 
we  have  attributed  our  w'ais,  our  taxes,  our  national  debt,  our 
ffanding  army,  and  expenfive  navy.  This  power,  Mr.  Burke 
tells  us,  now  no  longer  exids  as  a  nation  ;  its  army  without 
dircipUne,its  finances  ruined,  he  can  uovv  only  fee  a  vafl  chafin, 
which  once  was  France.  And  is  our  commerce  to  be  ruined. 


I  o  ; 

our  taxes  and  national  debt  increafed*  ar<»  k  •  i 
’  all  the  calamities  of  war,  to  fill  un  ^thic  k  r 
dreadful  and  dangerous  power,  fo  give  difcrrdine‘toTt^""^  ^ 

yoL  rS«^"|fat  ThTs^clan ^“''^■•nment  ?  will  it  not  be  fakToo 

objealfconrnriS  ,it  fnd  cLfern?!^^^^ 

ideal,  and  you  regret  that  Tre  n^Ionge?e,  t 
for  perpetual  war,  accumulated  taxes  anH  ,  n  '  i® 
p.rh.p,  i,  J,m  be  fail  w.  d."?i  ■, 

-government  of  France.  Indeedit  is  not  ^ “ 

k  really  by  ‘he  farrago  of  incoherent  LmpfaimslS 

France  with  which  we  are  deafened  •  h..^  againlt 

them  zxQphUtpplcks  againft  the  new  government^*  thp  ^ 
inference  is. that  <his!bominab!egofernment  k  to  be^  T 
and  as  we  ftould  reafonably  fuppf  fe.  To" 

'"7’  “  ‘’ft  intended,  to  compel  them  to  have^a 
King.  Mrv  Burke  s  moft  vehement  complaint  is  that  thev  hsip 
Kings.  T  he  meafures  which  have  been  purfued^anainft 
do  not  feem  indeed  to  have  been  extremely  wefl  cflculatedTo 
r.-move  them  antipathy ;  and  ihould  the  King  of  England  ioin 
the  confederacy  agama  them,  it  is  not  quite  certain.  tha"it  wiM 
to  ally  eradicate  their  ftrange  prejudices  aeainft  Kinus  To 
inake  them  love  Kings,  will  certainly  be  rather  a  difficult  talk 
themmofl  we  Aall  be  able  toeffea.liH  be  to  compel  tiem  m 

foflleirpoSer.®’''  ^  <Ji%orse.  as  foon  as  it  is 

But  It  IS  the  danger  which  threatens  ps  from  the  French 
principles  that  is  moftly  founded  in  our  ears.  Mr.  Dmdas 
tells  us,u,s  their  principles  which  have  rendered  that  ..""ion 
^noxious  and  dangerous  to  Europe.  It  is  their  principles 
Mr.  Burh  fo  vehemently  calls  on  us  to  eradicate,  and^deflrov  • 

It  will  not  therefore  be  amifs  to  diferiminate  what  thev  X’ 
and  feparate  them,  from  what  they  are  not.  Mr.  Burke  inftead 
of  doing  this,  tafc  for  hours,  about  bhoa  and  alkei/m,  and  then 

he^h  daggersabout  the  houfe:  but  after 

he  has  finifhecl  \\\^  theatric  ram,  he  muft  be  told  that  the  cir. 

cumllances  alten^ding  a  revolution  are  not  its  principles  and 
frequently  not  the  result  of  the  principles;  the  maffacr’e  of 

Gk-ncoe,  or  King  WtlHam’s  blood%afs.  ^ur  na3  debt 
theleptennial.  cr  not  aft,  were  never  called  the  principles  of  the 
Enghlh  Revolution.  Blood  and  atheifm  have  certainly  been 
charged  on  both  the  French  and  Englill.  Revolutions^  but 
nevy  til  now  were  they  deemed  its  principles.  The  events 
oi  JuruJUr, A  September  qrofe  from  foreign  caufes,  had  thofe 
caufesnot  exilleci,  the  eEeas  would  not  have  followed-  yet 
the  ^principles  of  the  revolution  would  have  been  the  fame 
So  the  hatred  to  Kings  conflitutes  no  part  of  thofe  principles,  i 
fprang  from  the  hatred  Kings  have  i^anifeffed  to  fheir  gLe™- 
n  It.  I  lie  offer  of  confraternity  was  adopted,  to  counteraa 
the  univerfal  confederation  they  faw  formed  againft  them  j  or 
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at  lead  to  retaliate  it :  and  had  the  confederation  nev^er  been 
formed, there  is  not  the  lead  evidence  to  prove,  that  either  hatred 
to  Kings,  Of  the  offer  of  confraternity,,  would  have  reftrlted  from 
their  principles  ;  any  more  than  from  the  principles  of  any  other' 
/republic,  or  even  than  from  the  principles  of  our  revolution. 

Having  dated  what  are  not  fheir  principles,  let  us  examine 
what  they  are.  “  Men  being  diWfree,  equals  independent,  no 
one  can  be  put  out  of  his  edate  without  his  own  confent,  by 
agreeing  with  other  men,  to  join  and  unite  in  a  community, — 
Thus  that  which  begins,  and  a^lualiy  concludes  any  political 
Society,  is  nothing  but  the  confent  of  a  number  of  free  men, 
capable  of  a  majority  to  unite,  and  incorporate  into  fuch  fociety  • 
and  this  is  that  and  that  only,  which  did,  or  could  give  beginning 
to  any  lawful  government.  The  fupreme  power  cannot  law¬ 
fully  or  rightly  take  frord  man  any  part  of  his  property  without 
his  own  confent.— There  remains  inherent  in  the  people  a 
power  to  remove  or  alter  the  l«giflatrve,  when  they  find  the 
legiflative  contrary  to  the  truft  repofed  in  them  ;  for  when 
fuch  trud  is  abufed,  it  is  thereby  forfeited,  and  devolves  tq 
thofe  who  gave  it,” 

Are  thefe  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  ?  they  are: 
but  you  are  miftaken  if  you  think  they  are  extrafted  from  the 
paltry,  blured,  ferap?  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  They  are  taken 
from  the  celebrated  Mr.  Locke’s  on  Government, 

written  avowedly  for  the  purpofe  of  defending  trie  EnglifH 
Revolution;  and  for  writing  which,  he  was  rewarded  with  a 
thoufand  a  year,  from  the  Britifh  government.  Is  the  war  to  be 
undertaken  then,  to  fupport,  or  todedroy  thefe  principles  r 

That  we  are  to  alfjft  the  Apdrian  and  PruiTian  monr 
archs,  to  force  upon  France  the  Englidi  Conditution  ;  or  indeed 
any  kind  of  free  government,  is  too  abfurd  to  be  fuppofed :  it  is 
not  even  pretended,  by  thofe  who  have  projeffed  this  war.  To 
fee  the  Britian’s  Arms  fo  employed,  would  indeed  be  a  remarkable 
cireumftance :  the  effedls  of  her  power,  and  influence,  are 
indeed  tobe  very  vifibly  traced,  both  in  the  numerous  Ides  of 
the  wedern  world,  and  along  the  vad  extenfive  range  of 
Africa’s  coad  :  but  alas!  it  only  prefents  to  our  view,  one  un¬ 
varied  feene,  of  davery,  defolation,  and  blood.  Liberty  and 
happinefsjit  feems,  we  deem  fo  eflimable,  that  w'e  keep  them  tq 
ourfelves:  even  when  Poland  had  formed  a  government,  iimilar 
to  our  own,  we  formed  no  confederacy  to  fupport  it ;  we  differed 
it  to  be  fubverted  by  a  neighbouring  power,  without  interpodng 
even  a  memorial  in  its  favor:  and  Mr.  Burke,  that  pallionatq 
admirer  of  the  Britifh  Conditution,  after  due  confideratioq 
refolved,  neither  to  draw  his  purfe,  his  fwqrd,  nor  his  pen,  irx 
behalf  of  the  Polifh  copy  of  it.  But  probably,  he  had  exhauded 
his  whole  fund  of  invei^ive,  in  inciting  the  powers  of  Europe, 
to  defend  the  old  French  Government ;  and  therefore  was 
neceffitaied  to  abandon  the  new  Anglo-Polifh  to  its  fate. 

That  the  continental  monarchs  fhould  be  anxious  to  deffroy 
the  new  Polilh,  and  French  governments,  is  extremely  natural. 


orPoiiih,.^ 

to  (heir  fubjeas  ’  ^bey  are  beneficial 

whether  the  hand  of  violence  tears  ..0  ^^  remain;  or 

the  mother  plant  Hill  remain^  iZ  ?  ^ 

deflroyed.  Not  only  Mr  m,rZ’Zr^"u  "»'ft  t>c 

■  Richmond\  letters  h  o  M  1  Z  Pp«ches.  and  the  Duke  of 

» o£„.  tS  SS  'J“r  r-  ■” 

be  annihdated  -p.  _  P""‘^'P‘®®  “  ‘be  French  revolution  can 

revolutioft  but  of  all  ‘he  principles  of  that 

»  j  1  *  Or  all  our  modern  revolutions  IVTr  I m-lM 

"fis  s'""’ ‘  «'■ 

true  thnG  “t,  revolutions  more.  It  is 

«fually  wiM,as  rZ  ZhJeZZ:  b^f^ret m  "c^nS 

the  exertions  of  government  will  Kia  *  j  °  ^ 

public  neare  frrTm  -k  i  inadequate  to  preferve  the 

iv/  iiiiorm  us,  now  a  war  wi  I  pndivofics  *r  •  i  •*  * 

orev^nt  thpir  f.,  *1,  ■  .  eradicate  thefe  principles,  or 

P  ent  thur  further  progrefs  amongfl  us  ?  Suppofin^  the 

with  the  allilfance  If  the 

rn„s. 

”E£!  3?  -  rt  Sr""* 

,.j.ke  ,l,rd  priJipte  bTKrSdmSiriS  f  taiiits 

Puppofed  polTible,  that  the  Roval 
AfTocatton  fhould  totally  fubvert  the  new  governmem  of 

lions.  The  con  mental  monarchs  of  Europe,  no  longer  enna^ed 

IlSr  alinir  r;; f  v  ‘^™fed«acy.  to  maintain  their  . 

principle!  of  henlfit  principles,  and  all  other 

LdfcaC  F,!p  ^  ■'Tiportance  to  mankind,  would  be 
tn  (I  ’  r  a  prefent  to  our  view,  a  new  and  a 

Hwnllrous  fyftem  of  Government  ipdeed.  far  more  deteftable 
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than  the  old.  One  ftagnant  and  putrid  mafs  -of^  defpotlfm, 
would  hang  over  the  whole  continent:  and  it  is  pofTible  that  we 
might  not  efcape  the  contagion.  Then  indeed  the  plan 
would  prefent  to  our  view,  a  grand  unity  of  defign  ;  it  would 
not  appear,  as  it  now  does,  in  unconnected,  and  disjointed  parts. 

If  this  be  a  part  of  the  plan  it  is  carefully  and  prudently  kept 
out  of  fight.  We  are  told  nothing  of  reciprocity.  The  King 
of  England  is  to  engage  in  this  conteft  from  pure  motives  of 
regard  to  his  fellow  monarchs,  to  preferve  their  dignity  and 
power ;  as  King  of  England,  at  lead,  heaiks  nothing  for  himfelf. 

Butas  there  islittlechance  thatthefe  principles, whetherFrench 
or  Englifti,  will  ever  be  rooted  out,  it  may  be  fome  comfort 
therefore  to  thofe  who  are  alarmed  about  them,  to  be  informed, 

~  that  however  dangerou*^,  or  however  beneficial,  they  may  be  in 
Germany ;  yet  in  England  they  are  unimportant.  As  principles, 
they  have  long  exifted  .  in  this  country.  They  have  been 
appealed  to,  in  defence  of  both  the  Englifh,  and  the  American 
revolutions  :  byt  that  they  had  any  tendency  to  produce  thefe 
"eventSi  tnay  be  doubted.  If  the  Englifh,  the  Irilh,  the  Scotch, 
or  the  Welfh,  fhould  ever  feel  apprehenfions  fufficient  to  induce 
them  to  revolt:  and  Ihould  haye  it  in  their  power  toeffeft  it; 
they  may  pofiibly  refort  to  thefe  principles,  if  they  are  to  be 
found;  but  were  they  to  be  loft,  that  circumftance  certainly 
would  not  reftrain  them  from  revolt.  They  would  do  as  we  did  at 
the  revolution,  firft:  efFed  it ;  and  then  find  fome  Mr.  Locke^  to 
form  a  fet  of  principles,  to  defend  it.  In  the  mean  time  there 
is  little  danger  of  our  reforting  to  them,  but  as  themes  for  literary 
difcuffion.  Perhaps  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  a  few  whimfi- 
cal  men,  may  wifh  to  fee  thefe  principles  more  obvioufly 
realifed  in  our  government:  but  to  go  to  war  with  the  Frencft 
for  that  reafon,  is  as  abfurd,  as  if  we  were  to  commence  a 
crufade  againft  the  Turks,  beeaufe  a  few  individuals  amongft 
us,  may  admire  the  Koran  ;  or  againft  the  idolatrous  Chinefe, 
beeaufe  an  extravagant  author,  has  lately  exprefled  his  approfia- 
-  tion  of  the  Heathen  Theology. 

The  people  of  this  country,  in  a  Ctuation  of  increafing 
profperity,  furrounded  with  comparative  mifery,  will  not  be 
eafily  induced  to  hazard  this  happinefs.  They  will  not  ferutinize 
accurately  into  our  form  of  government;  nor  hazard  a  public 
convulfion,  by  attempting  fuch  fpeculative,  or  even  real  im¬ 
provements,  as  may  endanger  the  public  peace.  Some  few 
always  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  endeavouring  to  draw  the 
public  notice  by  their  fpeculations,  but  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
will  give  but  little  heed  to  them.  If  ever  there  be  the  leaft 
danger  of  their  interrupting  the  public  happinefs,  we  fliall  ftop 
our  bufmefs  and  our  pleafures  for  a  moment,  and  convince  them 
of  their  infignificance.  That  the  p^iblic  peace  was  in  any 
danger  from  thefe  principles,  could  hardly  be  believed ;  and 
cannot  be  now  even  pretended.  The  public  have  manifeftod 
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fuch  ^n  univerfal  approbation  of  the  government,  and  its  ad- 

jninirtration ;  and  fuch  a  determination  to  fupport  it,  as  was 

All  parties,  all  religions,  all  ranks, 
merely  on  being  informed  by  authority,  that  the  public  peace 
was  in  danger,  have  with  unexampled  zeal,  prefled  forward  to 

rrfiT  without  even  flopping  to  enquire 

whether  the  danger  be  real,  or  imaginary.  this  a  time  to 
felt  us  of  danger  from,  public  commotions?  If  any  man  really 
thought  fo  he  muft  now  be  convinced  of  bis  miftake  ;  and  it  is 
certainly  a  httleinconfiftent  in  Mr.  Burke,  that  tho^he  reprefents 
us  as  cleaving  to  our  antient  prejudices,  becaufe  they  arc  pre¬ 
judices,  yet  confiders  us  as  ready  to  run  mad  after  the  moft 
extravagant  innovation,  the  baneful  and  inifchievous  of 
which  he  fays,  we  have  an  example  of,  in  the  mifery  they  have 
brought  on  the  French  nation.  But  admitting  there  were  fome 
ground  to  apprehend  danger  from  republicans  and  levellers,  the 
features  which  have  been  taken  appear  to  have  been  fully 
adequate  to  the  purpofe:  if  libellers  write,  juries  will  convid, 
and  courts  will  punifh  :  if  riots  fhoiild  happen,  conflables  or 
foldiers,  will  fupprefs  them;  Thefe  feem  to  be  the  proper,  we 
have  experienced  them  to  be  adequate,  and  they  certainly  are 
Cheaper  remedies  for  the  evil,  than  a  war  ag^infl  France. 

It  appears  then,  that  this  war  cannot  have  been  projedled  for 
any  ofthp  avowed  purpofes;  certainly  not  to  keep  principles 
put  of  this  kingdom,  which  were  in  it  before  the  French 
revolution  took  place,  and  will  llill  exifl,  whether  the  French 
government  fland  or  fall.  The  war  cannot  be  intended  to 
reltore  the  old  government  of  F ranee,  for  that,  even  if  praaicable, 
would  be  expofir^  ourfelves  to  a  known  evil.  It  cannot  be 
intended  to  give  France  a  good  government,  for  that  would  be 
injurious  to  our  trade,  and  manufactures;  nor  a  bad  one,  for 
that  we  are  told  flie  has  already.  It  is  hardly  intended  to  engage 
in  a  war,  to  block  up  Antwerp  from  our  own  fhipping;  nor  to 
prevent  Germany,  Italy,  Ruffia,  or  China,  from  being  republics: 
which  can  certainly  do  us  no  hurt.  And  a  war  can  hardly  be 
intended,  for  fecuring  the  liberty  of  the  Genevefe,  the  fnowy 
Alps  to  Sardinia,  or  the  caffle  of  St.  Angelo  to  the  Pope,  We 
are  hardly  going  to  mount  our  Rozinante,  to  redrefs  all  the 
Wrongs,  and  engage  all  the  windmills  in  the  world. 

oftenfible  reafons,  what  are  the  real 
pnes.  Thofe  who  have  proje6led  this  war,  are  not  likely  to 
'Without  an  adequate  rnotive ;  when  fuch  men  talk 
^furdly  an^  ob  feu  rely,  it  is  becaufe  they  do  not  think  it  expe- 
Client  to  be  plain  and  explicit.  If  their  plans  appear  weak  and 
incoriunent,  it  is  becaufe  we  fee  them  but  in  part ;  when  tliey 
are  c^veloped^  and  underflood,  though  we  ipay  not  always 
perceive  any  very  evident  marks  of  the  innocence  of  the  Dove, 
yet  in  other  refpeas  they  will  certainly  nPt  be  fpund  deficient. 

In  mveftigating  the  canfes  of  political  events,  we  ofteher  mifearry 
by  looking  too  high,  than  too  low.  Projefls  which  have  been 
fuppofed  to  have  had  in  view  the  fate  of  nations,  have  afterwards 
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appeared  to  arife  from  the  private  views  of  courtiers.  When 
then  we  cannot  find  an  adequate  caufe  for  a  political  event,  m 
the  wifdom  of  the  cabinet,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  refort  to  the 

intris^ues  of  the  court.  •  •  ^  j  • 

Wars  in  England,  have  frequently 
deftroy  the  minifter  ;  and  they  have  ufually  effeded  the  purj^fe. 
The  wars  of  1739,  Ainerican  war,  all  did.  The 

prefent  minifter  has  obtained,  and  juftly  obtained,  the  confidence, 
Ind  efteem  of  his  country.  It  is  to  the  prosperous  fituation  of 
the  nation.  refuUing  from  the  peace,  he  owes  his  popularity  : 
when  the  calamities  of  war  are  experienced,  it  will  c^fe.  His 
merit  will  notin  fuch  a  cafe  be  fairly  appretiated.— There  is » 
man,  whofe  influence  is  fuppofed  to  be  great, 
through  every  adminiftration,  he  has  held  pofts  not  inconfiderable, 
he  has  never  ventured  to  afllime  the  helm.  But  he  may  think 
his  fon  may  be  a  lefs  exceptionable  charadler  with  the  P^hhc, 
Hence  is  it  not  improbable,  that  while  rooting  out  French 
principles  and  daggers  is  held  out  to  the  people,  and  Hanov^ 
to  the  fovereign,  as  tlie  reafon  of  a  war,  the  true  one  may  only 

be,  that  Mr.  - - -  may  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  it 

a  war  can  be  accounted  for  on  this  ground,  and  if  it  can  conn  - 
ently  be  accounted  for  on  no  other,  we  have  ground  to  inter,  that 

this  is  the  true,  and  important  reafon.  ^ 

We  will  now  admit.  That  this  reafon  ;  or  fecuring  Hanover  ; 
or  reftoring  the  French  King;  or  guaranteeing  to  Fort  Lilto 
the  right  of  firing  on  our  thippmg;  or  rooting  out^  hrench 
principles ;  or  any  other  of  the  curious  reatons  which  have 
been  aftigned  for  this  war,  be  fufficient  to  counterball ance  the 
ordinary,  and  unavoidable  evils  ot  vi^ar — ‘The  ftagna^n  of  our 
commerce— The  deftruaion  of  our  navigation— The  depre* 
tiation  ofour  funds— The  iniury  of  our  manufaaures— 1  he 
accumulation  of  our  taxes,  and  the  increafe  of  our  debts— \et 
is  there  one  circumftance,  peculiar  to  this  war,  W'Dich  will 

demand  fome  attention.  _ 

Let  it  ber£Colle.aed,  we  are  now  playing  a  royal  game.  Uuc 
adverfary  has  cried  check ;  let  us  take  care  that  out  King  be  not 
in  danger.  This  war  will  hardly  be  terminated  by  furrender¬ 
ing  a  few  Iflands  to  the  viaor.  If  it  be  commenced,  with  the 
purpofe  of  fubveiting  the  adverfe  government,  will  it  he 
ended  without  that  purpofe  being  efthaed?  Snouid  we  enga^ 
in  this  war  againft  France,  to  enthrone  their  King,  if  it 
prove  unfavourable,  they  may  polfibly  infill  on  dethroning  ours^ 
We  have  then  to  compare,  the  benefit  which  will  refult  to  us, 
from  fubverting  the  French  Oovernment,  with  the  injury  we 
may  receive  in  cafe  of  a  defeat,  from  the  fubverfion  of  our 
If  involved  in  the  calamities  of  a  war,  we  Ihould  have  to  chufc, 
between  our  Trade,  and  our  King  ;  1  tremble  left  in 
a  dreadful  alternative  our  loyalty  Ihould  be  lhaken.  Our  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  governnbent  refults  from  the  happinefs  and  prof^r- 
ity  we  experience  ^  and  we  fhall  as  naturally  attribute  their 
■(•cllnc  tQ  its  dtwfsvls,  as  an  increafing  ^rofperity  to  tlic  ej^celleacp 
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of  a  well  ballanced  conditution.  Peace  Will  produce  the  moft 

WrcaT"  ^  '«dr  and  profpShy 

increafe,  his  works  may  be  read,  but  we  need  be  UndL  no 

IhLr  n  f  ^"y  mifchievous  efea.  We 

_  ftall  have  little  occafion  to -ear  any  offer  of  confraternity. 

ur  will  be  perfediy  fafc.  however  much  the  French 

may  hate  Kings.  And  I  do  not  think  the  public  peace  would 

e  much  endangered,  fhould  we  even  fuffir  the^  Revolution' 

emb'a7v  m  ib ‘he  mod  fpS 

embaiiy  to  iheir  friends  the  Jacobins.  ^ 

enf  peace,  that  though  the  fhortone  we 

century,  the  public  profpentv  has  increafed  fo  rapidly  that 
Thef  abfuid  enough  to  attribute  it  m  our 

r..eh’  ^  intervals  of  peace  have  given 

fuch  an  impetus  to  our  trade  and  tnaniifadiires,  that  even  fix 

foreip,  and  two  domedic  wars,  within  that  period,  have  only 
checked,  but  not  prevetited  their  increafe.  The  effeds  of  a 
tong  continuance  of  peace,  would  far  exceed  the  bounds  of  com¬ 
mon  imagination.  1  have  no  doubt  but  it  might  be  proved  fas 
clearly  as  the  nature  of  the  cafe  would  admit  of)  that  twenty 
additional  years  of  peace,  would  enable  us  to  difcharge  the 
whole  national  debt,  without  any  additionaF taxes ;  and  that 
afterwards,  even  the  taxes  which  it  would  be  incumbent  on  us  fo 
impofe  merely  as  regulations  and  reflriSions,  would  be  far  " 
more  than  ftifficieril  to  pay  all  the  national  expences,  though  we 
included  therein  that  dreadful  civil  lift,  and  thofe  penfions,  and 

clamour  °d^  Mellrs.  Burie  and  Paine,  have  both  fo  loudly 

We  will  novv  confider  the  qtieftion  of  a  war  with  France, 
under  a  diftina  head-7fe  Law  cf  Nations.  This  extraor¬ 
dinary  Code  has  very  peculiar  properties.  It  is  extremely  penal. 

It  never  writes  a  fentence  but  in  charaaers  of  blood:  and  what 
IS  ftill  more  unfortunate,  it  is  ufually  the  blood  of  the  innocent. 
We  deem  it  to  be  efte.ttial  to  juftice,  that  in  proportion  as  a 
law  be  penal,  it  Ihould  be  ftriaiy,  literally,  and  clearly  inter- 
preted,  but  unfortunately  the  Code  of  which  we  fpeak,  is  totally 
deficient  m  thefe  refpeas.  It  is  extremely  uncertain  in  its 
conltniaion.  ooftly  and  equivocally  interpreted,  and  rigoroufly 
executed.  The  Spanifh  Court,  within  this  few  years,  fcntenced 
many  thoufands  to  death  at  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  on  a  hundred 
charges,  not  one  of  which  were  good.  W e  are  now  about  to  pafs 
fentence  of  death,  on  thoufands  and  tens  of  thoufands,  of  our 

fellow  creatures.  Our  pleas  like  the  Spaniards,  are  numerous ; 
let  us  be  fure  if  they  be  valid.  ,  ’ 

Obfeure,  and  uncertain,  as  the  Law  of  Nations  may  be,  it  is 
J)ot  therefore  to  be  flighted,  or  trample^!  under  foot.  Its  obfeur- 
Jty  and  uncertainty,  are  not  neceflary  concomitants.  Its  prin¬ 
ciples  are  derived  from  the  fame  origin  as  the  Law  of 
Nature,  and  are  equally  certain.  The  obfciifitiesj  and  uncer¬ 
tainties..  remit  from  thefe  principles  being  ctpntravened  and 


injured,  by  the  condu£l  of  nations,  which  however  inconfiftent 
with  the  true  principles,  is  frequently  confounded  with  them. 
The  fanflity  and  importance  of  the  law  of  nations,  is  great  in 
the  extreme.  The  contravention  of  municipal  Laws,  is  ot  a 
local  and  of  a  temporary  nature:  but  when  the  law  of  nations  is 
contravened,  the  effe6^  are  unlimited  in  extent,  and  in  confe- 
qucnces.  Nations  are  as  to  each  other  in  a  date  of  nature;  no 
fan6fions  exift  to  enforce  reciprocal  juftice,  but  that  whxh  ney^ 
can  be  ruppofed  to  influence  bodies  of  men,  the  fear  of  the  molt 
high.  An  obfervance  of  the  law  of  nations,  can  only  refult  from 
a  need  of  that  reciprocal  protedion  they  afford,  or  the  fear  ot 
retaliation,  or  a  fenfe  of  national  honor.  Our  Infular  fituation  • 
prevents  a  reciprocity  of  danger,  and  confequently  we  need  not 
reciprocal  protection  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe.  \V« 
can  engage  in  wars,  fecure  from  all  its  dangers,  we  have  only  to 
fpeculaiie  on  its  imaginary  advantages  ;  it  a  lofs  accrues,  it  is 
only  a  pecuniary  one,  unattended  with  thofe  calamities  of  war, 
experienced  on  the  continent.  Hence  we  have  hardly  any 
jhing  to  reftrain  us  from  unjuft  wars,  unlefs  at  be  a  fenfe  of 
national  honor.  How  far  that  has  operated,  let  every  quarter 
of  the  globe  witnefs  !  By  our  peculiarly  advantageous  fituation, 
it  is  fcarcely  poffible  we  can  be  expofed  to  danger,  or  receive 
any  material  injury :  yet  have  we  been  involved  in  almoft  per¬ 
petual  foreign  wars  ;  and  from  the  conqueft  to  the  prefent  hour, 
not  one  can  be  confidered  as  juft,  nor  as  having  even  a 
colourable  pretext.  When  we  talk  of  war,  the  law  of 
rations  is  never  thought  of.  It  is  deemed  fo  nugatory  ia 
this  country,  that  fcarce  any  of  our  writers  have  thought  it 
worth  difcufling;  we  have  defpifed  it  in  theory,  as  we  have 
trampled  on  it  in  praCfice.  France  demanded  of  the  European 
powers  on  what  footing  they  chofe  to  ftand  with  her:  W^ar, 
Neutrality,  or  Alliance  ?  We  declined  war,  or  alliance,  and 
chofe  Neutrality ;  with  this  fpecial  declaration,  that  we  would 
not  interfere  in  her  domeftic  concerns.  Such  declarations  arc 
always  confidered,  as  of  a  very  folemn  and  decifive  import:  they 
are  the  moft  binding  recognitions  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  no 
engagments  between  nations,  are  more  univerfally  adhered 
to,  it  is  requifite  they  fhould  be :  otherwife  nations  muff  always 
be  armed  for  war. 

If  war  be  commenced,  the  fimple  queftion  will  be,  which 
party  has  broken  this  Neutrality  r  and  in  this  view  of  it,  we 
cannot  poffibly  take  cognizance,  of  any  thing  which  has 
occured  in  France ;  every  thing  which  has  happened,  or 
can  poffibly  happen  there,  is  evidently  irrelevant,  e\’eii 
on  the  general  principles  of  the  law  ot  nations:  >^^hich  ia 
its  nature,  has  no  relation  but  to  the  intercourfe  of  nation 
and  nation.  The  injury  France  has  done  to  any  other 
nation,  we  have  no  concern  in,  unlefs  it  be  one, with  whom 
we  are  in  alliance;  and  even  then  no  farther  than  the 
terms  of  alliance  bind  us ;  for  in  that  cafe,  we  only  a§ 
^xiliaries,  the  nations  ftill.  continue  at  peace ;  and  if  we  g9 
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a  Cngle  ftep  beyond  wb*t  we  are  obliged  by  the  terms  of  the 
^Jliance^  we  become  the  aggrefFors. 

ftinM  It  appears,  thai  the  only  qiieftion  is,  has  France 
ranfyreffed  agamJt  us  ?  Nothing  but  that,  can  poIBbly  jullify  us 
m  mak.t,g  war  agamft  her  We  are  told  Ihe  co.ti’empl!^tes 
war.  fo  cmtmflate  an  offence  was  hardly  ever  I  bd.eve 
kerned  to  he  puntihabje,  by  any  law  that  ever  exiftc-d.  But  if 
has  made  war.  as  well  as  contemplated  it,  Ihe  is  not  account- 
abk  to  us,  uniefs  it  be  againll  us,  or  our  allies ;  againff  us  no 

our  ally  Holland.  She  has  even  been  adiduolly  careful  to  avoid 

PrulTia;  tho’  avowedly  the 
not  oblerve  treaties.  This  is  very 
,,e,.  flic  ofTercd  ahiance  to  all  Europe,  they  have  refiifed. 
There  confequemly  can  be  no  treaties  fublifting:  treaties  can- 
not  be  bindmf  on  one  patty  only,  they  muff  be  reciprocal. 
But  the  objeaton  jrom  us  is  ftill  more  remarkable:  we  deny  her 

V  ‘  commerce  of  the  coun- 

ries  to  fubfift  according  to  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  extremely 

unpopular  m  t  rance  certainly  very  advantageous  to  England; 
ILl^^  broken  by  a  war,  it  certainly  will  never  be 

that  Ihe  facrifices  her  mterefl,  to  conciliate  our  friendftip. 

To  deny  that  France  exiffs  as  a  nation,  is  abfurd  in  the 
extreme.  The  exiftence  of  nations  or  of  individuals  does  not 
depend  on  recognition.  We  may  decline  any  intercourfe  with 
France,  but  ail  iniercourfe  with  her  muff  be  as  a  nation.-  her 
exiflence  is  as  much  recognized  by  a  war,  as  by  a  treaty  We 
do  not  make  war  with  individuals,  we  punilh  them  as  pirates 
or  robbers,  foi  their  rerpe6];ive  crimes. 

Suppofingthe  government  of  France  to  be  tyrannical,  and 
their  condiia  to  havebeen  as  atrocious,  as  Mr.  £a,yfe  reprefents  • 
ruppofe  them  to  be  a  band  of  Atheifts,  who  have  combined  all 
forts  ot  follies  with  al  forts  of  crimes  ;  yet  is  it  no  reafon  fora 
war;  nor  even  for  declining  any  inte.courfe  with  them,  which 
our  commerce,  our  imereft,  or  our  fafety  may  require  We  do 
not  mean  by  fending  our  Ambaffador  to  Turkey,  or  to  Barbarv 
to  recognize  their  religions,  or  to  approve  their  government,  or 
their  laws.  But  admitting  the  diforderly  date  of  France  ren. 
ders  a  deplomatique  intercourfe  with  her  inexpedient :  yet 
m^uft  that  rntercourle  we  have  with  lier  be  regulated  by  the  law 
ofnations.  If  we  have  received  injuries,  they  muff  be  in  fome 
mode  Bated;  the  proper  reparation  demanded ;  and  the  repara- 
tton  refufed  ;  before  we  can  be  authorifed  to  draw  the  fword 
Indeed  tf  we  commence  hollilities  againft  her,  without  thefe 
previous  (teps ;  and  without  fome  other  caufe  for  war  than  has 
yet  been  bright  to  light ;  it  (hould  feem  that  we  are  not  only 
producing  the  ufual  caf  amities  of  war,  and  endangering  the  exift. 
ence  of  wt.government ;  but  tearing  up  thofe  principle.s,  which 
are  requilite  to  prefevve  the  intercourfe  of  nations. 

J'/A'/S. 


